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This is the fundamental fact in perception, which becomes the feel- 
ing of these bodily attitudes that are evoked by an object's presence. 
Again, we see both animals and human beings acting in the same 
manner upon objects alike in some respect, but very different in 
others. This likeness is the objective stimulus for, let us say, a sen- 
sation of color. Here then is an activity that is characteristic of the 
objective stimulus of sensation. This resolves the sensation into 
essentially the same thing as the perception. In the case of the con- 
ventional sensation, the stimulus is merely a part of the objective 
thing which is present and which, in its totality, might elicit an atti- 
tude of the kind which we have called perceptual. The sensation 
and perception both become the feelings of bodily conduct. In per- 
ception the whole object is effective in evoking the attitude. The 
difference is, then, one not in the mental effect, but rather in the 
part of the objective fact that is operative in exciting reactions. 
They are alike in being mental states of bodily changes, and neither 
is the direct effect of incoming afferent currents. 

R. S. WOODWOETH, 

Secretary. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Einfuhrung in die Philosophie. Eaoul Richter. Leipzig : B. G. Teubner, 

1907. Pp. 128. 

Six lectures on the problems of knowledge, reality, and religious and 
ethical value make up this little book. Of these lectures, the first deals 
with the nature of philosophy ; the second, with the concept of knowledge, 
and the third, with its object, degrees, and limits ; the fourth treats of the 
metaphysical nature of reality, and the fifth, of its final unity; the sixth 
examines the nature of religious and ethical value. 

In general the author stands for the sharp separation and mutual inde- 
pendence of knowledge and value, for the priority of epistemology, for 
the idealistic nature of reality and pantheism as the expression of its 
final unity, and for the individual as the source of determination of all 
values. 

Philosophy is a struggle, no final attainment. It is a struggle after 
knowledge, the knowledge of the real, whether factual merely or worthful. 
Its test is satisfaction of the demands of the intellect, not of heart and 
feeling. The knowledge it seeks is that of the total system of reality. 
It is neither a mechanical summary of the various sciences nor a sub- 
stitute for any or all of them. The business of philosophy is critically to 
examine the presuppositions of the various sciences, and on the basis 
of their special laws to discover the universal. Religion is to be dis- 
tinguished from philosophy in that the former is the reaction of feeling 
and will to the total system of reality as revealed by the latter. But the 
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world-view does not necessarily determine the world-evaluation. Were 
our knowing functions freed from their limitations, there would be but 
one philosophy, but there would probably be many reactions, many 
religious attitudes, to the nature of reality so revealed. 

A criticism of knowledge must be undertaken before the knowing 
functions are applied to the problem of the ultimate nature of reality. 
Philosophy deals with the fundamental assumptions and most general 
results of the special sciences. As stated, these are in most cases shot 
through with unrecognized, false, or half-true assumptions regarding 
the nature of knowledge and the knowing functions. Furthermore, the 
object with which philosophy deals is no less than the total system of 
reality. The fundamental disagreement between philosophers as to 
central problems shows that there must be limitations in our knowing 
functions in reference to such an object. 

The term " truth " is applicable not to mere existents, whether phys- 
ical or mental, not to isolated or connected contents, but to the connection 
of mental contents as established in the judging process of a conscious 
individual. The marks of a true judging process are: the feeling of con- 
viction, harmony with thought and experience, self-conscious clearness of 
the connection of the mental contents and of their harmony with thought 
and experience, and the agreement of all subjects. Since the existence of 
other conscious subjects besides the judging consciousness is neither a 
matter of immediate experience nor a thought necessity of that judging 
consciousness, the last point strictly reduces to a special case of the 
second, harmony with experience, reference being made to that portion of 
experience usually designated as expressions of assent from others. 

Eichter takes as illustrations of true judgments the propositions of 
formal logic and mathematics, which he calls subjective, and statements 
of immediate experience, such as " in this room a light is burning " and 
" I trace pleasure on the faces of the audience," which he calls objective. 

Judgments as to causal connections within experience, such as that 
acid turns litmus paper red, have only probability, not truth, and com- 
mand a lower grade of conviction. A third and still lower degree of 
knowledge and belief accrues to judgments concerning that which is by 
nature beyond experience, e. g., the ultimate nature of the litmus paper 
when unperceived. 

The judgments of mathematics and logic are mutually characterized 
by the inconceivability of the opposite and by absolute universality. 
They are distinguished in that the former are " synthetic " and the latter 
merely " analytic." Richter has emphasized the necessity of taking 
judgment as a process, but one wonders how significant that emphasis 
may be when the " process " may typically consist of the mere repetition 
of the subject in the predicate. If a live judging process be intended 
and if by " harmony with thoiight " a reference to other judging processes 
be involved, it would seem that causation would be necessarily implicated 
in the process. If an experience be one thing and the judgment about 
it another, there would seem to be room for error, and the test of 
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" harmony with experience " would involve, again, the belief in causa- 
tion and a reference to a series of checks. On the above assumptions, 
the absolute rigidity of the distinction between the first two classes would 
thus be in question. Otherwise, the first class would seem to approach 
the vanishing-point and hardly deserve to be taken as representative of 
the meaning of the term truth. 

Truth involves a judging process, an event in time, but a judgment 
once true is always true. If it is once in harmony with thought and 
experience, according to Richter, it can never be contradicted by either. 
The growth of knowledge affects error only, not truth. Truth is not a 
matter of connection between conscious experience and something out- 
side of it. It is relative to the conscious subject and has to do with 
relations within his experience, but, as said above, the true connection 
once formed is eternal. If " harmony with thought and experience " in- 
cludes harmony with all future thought and experience, this absolute 
truth within experience would not seem to possess surpassing advantage 
over the absolute truth of the supra-experiential type. 

The third and lowest type of knowledge and belief has to do, as stated 
above, with the existence and nature of the noumenal, or extra-experi- 
ential world, nature, God, the soul. Proof of the existence of the object 
or of its non-existence is impossible here. The tests are consistency with 
thought, lack of inconsistency with experience, positive explanation of 
experience by assumptions as simple as possible and as closely related 
to experience as possible. 

Are there objects corresponding to my sense-perceptions and inde- 
pendent of them ? Are such objects themselves inner experiences, or not ? 
Precisely what is their real nature? For extreme realism independent 
objects exist, and their nature is exactly what it appears to be in sense- 
perception. For extreme idealism there are no independent objects. For 
moderate realism independent objects exist, but only with the temporo- 
spatial, not the qualitative characteristics of our sense experience. For 
moderate idealism independent objects exist, but they are either of the 
nature of our inner experience or of an inexperienceable nature. In 
criticism of this division one might suggest that it would be simpler to 
divide first on the basis of independence of the given sense experience, and 
then as to the nature of the object. Closely connected with this question 
of the object in sense perception is that of the nature of the ultimate 
elements of reality. As Eichter treats this problem, the actual division 
is made not so much on the basis of content as of causality. Materialism 
reduces consciousness to a form or function of matter. Spiritualism 
looks upon matter as a product of thought. Dualism recognizes them as 
of coordinate character, and monism, neutralism, views them as expressions 
of a higher and single nature. The four forms of philosophy just men- 
tioned are realistic. On the idealistic basis there are three forms: 
solipsism, polypsychism and panpsychism. 

On the basis of lack of harmony with thought or with experience, or of 
lack of simplicity, or of close analogy with experience, Richter eliminates 
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the first six of these solutions and chooses panpsychism as the least ob- 
jectionable. Sense-perceptions arise from the interaction of conscious 
subjects. The body is one psychical unity, the soul another. The soul is 
not a substance, but a symphony of processes, and of " inner " rather than 
" outer " experiences. If no hard and fast line can be drawn between 
" inner " and " outer " experience, it is difficult to see how interactions of 
two or more systems of inner experiences suffice to produce sense-percep- 
tion. Richter gives no criterion for individuality in sense-perception. 

For Eichter, no philosophic sin is greater than to allow one's own 
heart's demands or those of the race to influence the results of our think- 
ing, and yet he comes out strongly for voluntarism. The primacy of will 
and feelings over intellect is not merely a mattter of temporal origin, 
but of actual relationship. Will and feeling make use of intellect merely 
as a tool in carrying out their purposes. Richter gives no discussion of 
this apparent conflict, nor any detailed analysis of the intimate relations 
of these processes in concrete cases. In practise, the work of the will 
seems to consist in setting the intellectual processes to work en bloc and 
then in reacting in some way to the final product, not in any sense 
determining it. 

The stuif or reality is, then, consciousness, and the latter is essentially 
of a volitional character. Two questions concerning its nature remain. 
What sort of laws does this material exhibit in its behavior, mechanical 
or teleological ? Is there an ultimate unity, and, if so, what is its nature ? 
The question concerning the laws is not discussed. Atheism, theism, and 
pantheism are the possible solutions of the second question. The exist- 
ence of God is given neither as a matter of thought necessity nor as a 
fact of experience. It is a metaphysical problem. In his discussion of 
pantheism, Richter recognizes as one form of it the view that God is an 
unfinished, developing organism in whose upbuilding we may have a part. 
He includes under atheism the view of the world as an unending evolu- 
tion or ascent into higher forms, but without a final aim toward which 
the process is directed. Apparently, then, in the form of pantheism men- 
tioned, the aim is already laid down, and the growth process is merely one 
of accretion. It would appear also that some forms of pragmatism would 
be classed as atheism on this basis. Richter adopts as his own view a 
form of pantheism in which God, the final unity, is conceived not as the 
totality of things, complete or incomplete, nor as a giant organism, but as 
the eternally upspringing source of all that exists. " Gott . . . ist nicht 
TJmkreis, sondern Mittelpunkt in der Wirklichkeit." This, then, seems to 
be a qualitative rather than a quantitative matter after all, and if so, 
one questions why no room should be found for God within experience. 

Value is a matter of volition or feeling, and so presupposes a conscious 
subject. Religious and ethical values are found in volitional reactions to 
the presented object. Religious valuation is this reaction directed at the 
final unity of things, whereas ethical valuation is concerned with the 
minor phases of reality. There is no universality in either ends or means. 
The only universal thing is that, if the end is willed, the means must be 
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also. The ethical situation consists in a conflict of our deep-lying and 
our superficial wills or natures. The practical problem is to avoid mere 
imitations, to find out our true nature and let it be dominant. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche bear witness to the fact that religious 
attitudes, optimism, and pessimism, are not mechanically determined by 
metaphysical views, but are matters of individual reaction. 

Henry A. Ruger. 
CoLOEADO College. 

Nicolas de Beguelin. Fragment de I'histoire des idees philosopMques en 

Allemagne dans la seconds moitie du XVIII"'^ siecle. Paul Dumont. 

Paris : Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. 210. 

Nicolas de Beguelin is one of the minor philosophers of the uninterest- 
ing period which extended from 1754, the year of Wolff's death, until 
1781, the year of the publication of the " Critique of Pure Reason." He 
was born in 1714, in Courtelary, French Switzerland, but spent his life as 
a scholar in Berlin; there, with Merian and Sulzer (the esthetician) he 
formed the Swiss trio famous in the annals of the Academie Royale de 
Berlin at that time. His independence of character brought about som.e 
trouble with Frederic the Great; still, at the end of his life he reached 
the honorable position of " Directeur de la classe de philosophic " of the 
Academie. He wrote no large work, but a great number of memoires, all 
published in the Annales of the Academie between 1750 and 1787. He 
was somewhat of a poet. He did his most solid research work in the 
domains of mathematics and physics (d'Alembert spoke highly of him), 
and his most original work in the domain of metaphysics. 

His philosophy is inspired chiefly by Leibnitz, Wolff, Newton, Locke 
and Reid. 

He was a man of extremely peaceful disposition in his thought; what- 
ever originality is found in his writings is in his attempts to conciliate 
the dissenting views of the above-named philosophers. 

The author of the book under consideration, M. Dumont (1908), 
has very conscientiously reflected those various attempts. One might 
wish that he had been, perhaps, less exclusively objective, and that he 
had pointed out of what interest the ideas of such a man as Beguelin can 
be for the student of the history of philosophy. Beguelin treats almost 
everything from a metaphysical standpoint, and we have seldom been given 
the occasion to realize so well the remarkable advance which was made 
possible in philosophy, thanks to the work of Hume and Kant; the vanity 
of old-time metaphysics appears here so evident that no better object- 
lesson could be offered to a student than a few examples from the phi- 
losophy of which Beguelin is so typical a representative. For instance, 
the problem was to reconcile the theories of the Newtonians, who believed 
in the existence of a vacuum in space, and of Leibnitz, who did not. 
Beguelin agreed that in discussing the problem on the grounds of physics 
both had such strong arguments in their favor that nothing could be 
done to bring about a reconciliation; but on metaphysical grounds he 
thought the case was not so hopeless. The Newtonions admitted the exist- 



